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event of war and the consequent abrogation of treaties, 
the United States could thoroughly protect itself by its 
power to close the canal and by whatever other means 
might be necessary. 



The Chicago Peace Society and the 
Field Secretaryship. 

BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 

The Ottawa (111.) Business Men's Association held its 
annual banquet January 26. The Field Secretary was 
one of the guests of the evening, speaking on " Why 
Business Men Are Interested in the International Peace 
Movement." 

The same evening Hon. Bourke Cockran addressed 
the Commercial Club of Chicago at its annual banquet. 
Mr. Cockran stated that modern armaments were one 
cause of the high cost of living. His plea for the com- 
pletion of an international court of justice was most 
eloquent, evoking long-continued applause. The address 
was a notable one and made a profound impression. 

At a banquet of the Hawkeye Fellowship Club at the 
Auditorium Hotel, January 31, the Field Secretary 
sketched the history and development of the organized 
movement for international peace. An interesting and 
profitable informal discussion followed the address. 

February — month of Washington and Lincoln — has 
been largely devoted to the subject of patriotism. In 
the midst of a raging blizzard the Field Secretary gave 
two addresses in the Washington Park Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening, February 5. 

At the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, February 
9, he lectured on "The Enlargement of Patriotism 
Necessitated by the Growth of Internationalism." 

The Maxwell Settlement arranged a Lincoln meeting 
at West Park No. 2, February 11, at which the Field 
Secretary showed that the martyr President's spirit of 
justice and humanity was being organized in the peace 
movement and wrought out into international conferences 
and courts. 

A similar meeting was held at the Fellowship House 
on Lincoln Sunday, February 12. The preparations for 
this meeting were made by two of our faithful peace 
members, Mr. Frank and Mrs. (Amalie Hofer) Jerome. 
The Secretary reviewed Mr. Lincoln's career as an 
idealist, and, by many illustrations, showed how idealists 
ultimately triumph. 

The Independent Religious Society (Rationalist), of 
which M. M. Mangasarian is the lecturer, held its eleventh 
annual banquet in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel 
February 16. One of the post- prandial addresses was 
delivered by the Field Secretary, who spoke on " Syn- 
thetic Patriotism." 

Before the Woodlawn Woman's Club, February 21, 
the subject of " Patriotism in an Internationalized World " 
was presented. The same theme was discussed by the 
Field Secretary at the special patriotic exercises at Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, on Washington's Birthday. 

Count Albert Apponyi, one of the leading statesmen 
of Hungary, visited Chicago in his recent tour of Ameri- 
can cities, speaking before various clubs and at public 
meetings specially arranged. Considerable excitement 
was stirred up by the Slavs, who regard Count Apponyi 



as an enemy because of his policies as Minister of Public 
Instruction of Hungary. 

The first monthly meeting and luncheon of the new 
executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society was 
held early in the month. A spirit of comradeship and 
hopefulness animated all and a good year is expected. 
The new president, Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, who for some 
years has been offering one hundred dollars annually for 
prizes to the pupils in the public schools of his native 
town, will this year prescribe some phase of the arbitra- 
tion or peace movement as the subject to be treated. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce is about to send 
a delegation to Japan. Some of the delegates are mem- 
bers of our Peace Society. Letters of introduction have 
been written to some of the leading peace workers of 
Japan. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to the visit to 
Chicago of the Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, who 
will be with us about May 1. The details are nearly 
completed for his visit. Our distinguished visitor will be 
the guest of some of the most important organizations in 
the city, and an opportunity will be afforded our leading 
citizens to meet one of the most eminent and charming 
leaders of the peace movement. 

153 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 



The Defects of Arbitration as a Means 
of Settling international Disputes. 

DE. CHARLES W. ELIOT, PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes advocates the establishment of a per- 
manent court of justice, supported pecuniarily by the 
nations jointly, capable of gradually establishing prece- 
dents by which it would be governed, and therefore of 
building up international law and international practice 
before the court. This is something very different from 
a provision of arbitrators or umpire for each dispute ; yet 
it is by international arbitration before special tribunals 
that peace between the nations has been most effectively 
promoted during the past fifty years. The public has 
become habituated to the idea of arbitration between 
nations ; and the Hague Conference of 1907 arrived at 
an agreement or convention concerning an international 
court of arbitral justice. This invaluable action on the 
part of that Conference seems, however, to imply an 
arbitration between two disputants to which both have 
consented to be conducted by a special and temporary 
tribunal, rather than an adjudication of the rights of the 
disputants by a permanent tribunal to which all interna- 
tional disputes between the nations accepting and sup- 
porting the tribunal should be referred. 

It is natural that public opinion has not as yet gone 
much beyond the arbitration method as means of pre- 
venting war. Within the last fifty years many interna- 
tional disputes have been settled by special arbitral 
tribunals or single umpires ; and recognition of the good 
results of arbitration in the past tends to make men who 
would promote peace rely on that method for the future. 
Nevertheless, as has often been pointed out, there are 
many objections to international arbitration. In the first 
place, the tribunal is special and temporary, and it is 
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difficult, if not impossible, through the action of a series 
of such tribunals to build up a solid body of international 
law and international practice. Secondly, the nature of 
the tribunal itself leaves much to be desired. To trust 
a single umpire is obviously risky. It is a common 
practice for each of the disputing nations to name an 
arbitrator, the two thus named selecting a third, who is 
practically an umpire. Under this arrangement, the 
votes of two of the arbitrators may be expected to be 
thrown in favor of the nation they respectively represent ; 
although there have been honorable exceptions to this 
rule. At any rate, two of the arbitrators are sure to 
have preconceived notions or prejudices. Moreover, with 
such a temporary tribunal, having no body of precedents 
ind no similar experience behind it, much has to be left 
to the discretion or personal good judgment of the arbi- 
trators. Furthermore, the temporary tribunal, or the 
single umpire, almost inevitably seeks to discover some 
available compromise, which will give something to each 
of the disputants, but to neither its extreme claim. Now, 
a compromise may be an expedient temporary adjust- 
ment ; but it is seldom satisfactory to either party, and 
it often leads within a moderate period to a renewal of 
strife by one party or the other, or by both, — unless 
the original dispute was an isolated case which did not 
arise from any continuous or habitual national activities. 

There are then some difficulties in regard to interna- 
tional arbitration as a means of preventing war. It is 
immeasurably better than war as a mode of settling 
international disputes which have already reached a 
critical stage, or have become chronic and poisonous; 
but there are firm grounds for the contention of this 
society that the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes by a permanent court would supply much better 
defenses against war between civilized nations. 

It has seemed to me that some support for the conten- 
tion of this society is afforded by the general experience 
of civilized nations concerning arbitration in fields not 
international. In the first place, it is to be observed that 
private persons who are involved in a dispute seldom 
resort to arbitration as a means of settling it. They 
almost invariably prefer to settle their controversies by 
a trial before a permanent court, where they expect to 
find a judge who is in general impartial and quite un- 
committed in the case they propose to put before him, 
and who follows general rules which have been found 
through long experience to promote the administration 
of public justice. For this preference there are just and 
solid reasons. 

In the second place, most of the civilized nations have 
had considerable experience of arbitration as a means of 
settling industrial strife, and this experience is not al- 
together favorable. In industrial warfare voluntary ar- 
bitration, or arbitration compelled by public opinion or 
by the distress of the combatants, is often much to be 
preferred to the prolongation of the strife; but as a 
means of preventing industrial warfare it is clear that 
arbitration has failed in numerous cases and in many 
different nations. The reasons for such failures are plain. 
The two parties between whom strife is approaching both 
look forward to an ultimate arbitration which, to their 
thinking, is sure to be a compromise. Each party there- 
fore exaggerates its demands or claims, in the hope that 
the compromise later decided upon by the umpire or 



board of arbitrators will give it all it really has reason 
to expect as the issue of the contention. An employing 
corporation, for example, comes to the conclusion that it 
cannot preserve a just profit in its business under exist- 
ing market conditions unless the wages of its employees 
are reduced by five per cent., but they anticipate a strike 
immediately upon the announcement of any reduction, 
and they think it probable that they will be forced to 
consent to an arbitration after the strike has lasted 
some weeks, and has inflicted inconveniences and 
losses on the public. Looking forward distinctly to a 
compromise as the result of arbitration, they propose a 
reduction of ten per cent, in the wages instead of five, 
thus aggravating the contest. A trades-union will often 
reverse this process, in planning a strike they think will 
ultimately be composed by an arbitration, after a few 
weeks' vacation from labor for its members. They de- 
mand a ten per cent, increase of wages, when really they 
will be content with the five per cent, which they expect 
arbitrators ultimately to give them. Tariff fights are 
also conducted in an analogous way, duties being put 
high in order that negotiators may have room to make 
concessions. This sort of experience with arbitrations 
actually promotes industrial strife, makes Btrikes frequent 
and strengthens the hands of agitators and promoters of 
discontent. Expectation of ultimate arbitration makes 
owners of industrial plants more willing to close them 
for a time, when mercantile conditions are unfavorable 
to continuous production ; because they feel assured that 
if widespread distress ensues and public indignation is 
aroused they can at any rate accept an arbitration which 
will protect them from serious loss through its inevitable 
tendency to mediation and compromise. This is an ac- 
curate description of the way industrial arbitration has 
worked in most of the civilized countries. A sure pros- 
pect of arbitration is felt by each combatant to diminish 
the risks he takes in joining battle. It often produces 
cessation of actual warfare, the reestablishment of an 
interrupted industry, and a brief truce ; but in the large 
view and the long run it rather encourages and promotes 
industrial strife than prevents it. If an industrial con- 
test could be promptly brought before a permanent court 
for final settlement in accordance with long-standing rules 
and principles, with an expectation that the decision of 
the court would be just and final, the parties to industrial 
strife would be much less disposed than they now are to 
go to war. They would be held back by the possibility 
of losing their whole case ; since the exclusive aim of a 
permanent court would be justice and not compromise, a 
final adjudication concerning the rights of the parties, 
and not the immediate composing through compromise 
of a troublesome disturbance. 

A good result of an arbitration in industrial warfare is 
the publicity which is thereby given to the causes of the 
strife and the proceedings of the combatants. Through 
this publicity public opinion is often much informed, and 
is enabled to exercise a pressure which is effective al- 
though it has no legal force. Proceedings before a court 
of law would ordinarily have an enlightening effect upon 
the public mind ; and there is still a third method which 
is characterized by insistence upon an appeal to public 
opinion before an industrial combat can legally be opened 
through strike or lockout. This is the method of the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the most 
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successful act for the prevention of actual industrial war- 
fare which has yet been devised. It is the distinction of 
this Act that it prescribes no arbitration whatever, and 
that the outcome of each investigation is nothing but an 
opinion expressed by a special tribunal of three men after 
a searching inquiry, the results of which are published in 
the most thorough manner. The Act provides for a 
complete revelation of the causes and objects of the dis- 
pute, but stops there. Either party to a dispute may 
procure the appointment of a special tribunal, just as a 
plaintiff may draw a defendant into court ; but, unlike a 
court, the tribunals under this Canadian Act have no 
authority to impose a decision of the case on either party 
to the strife. The Act puts off actual warfare till after 
an inquiry, and so makes impossible a sudden blow with- 
out notice. This Act has now been in successful opera- 
tion for nearly four years. As means of preventing 
industrial warfare, it far surpasses every arbitration 
scheme which has ever been tried. 

Arbitration, then, is seldom resorted to in private con- 
troversies ; and the experience of the industrial nations 
during the past fifty years with the serious combats 
between labor and capital tends to the conclusion that 
arbitration is not a real preventive of industrial warfare, 
but only a last resource for stopping a battle engaged. 

It is a fair inference from these considerations that a 
permanent court for the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes would afford better guarantees for peace 
than any temporary arbitral tribunals. 



Latin -American Trade Relations. 

The Pacific Influence of Commerce. 

BY HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Address made at the opening of the Pan-American Commercial 
Congress at Washington, D. C, February IS, 1911. 

Gentlemen of the Pan-American Congress : You 
have met at an important stage in the evolution of the 
industrial and commercial relations of the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. The significance of this con- 
gress can hardly be overestimated. It meets for the 
discussion of practical subjects, for the dissemination of 
information, for the interchange of ideas in regard to the 
exchange of trade. 

It is fitting that the Pan-American Conferences which 
are now held at regular intervals should be followed by 
commercial Pan-American Congresses such as this one, 
which supplements the broad general work of those 
gatherings in establishing closer relations and promoting 
the principles of peace among the different countries. 
It conserves and fructifies the resolutions and recommen- 
dations of those conferences and it opens the channels 
for putting into effect the principles they lay down. The 
approach of the Americas was the aspiration voiced by 
that illustrious statesman and publicist the late Joaquim 
Nabuco, who, as Ambassador of the Brazilian Republic, 
participated in so many movements for the improvement 
of the relations of all the countries of this hemisphere. 
His services to mutual peace and goodwill, and to that 
closer commercial intercourse which is at once the har- 
binger and the advocate of such goodwill, will long be 
remembered. Speaking from his position as the repre- 
sentative of a great southern republic, he once told us of 
the good that Latin America would derive from closer 



intercourse with the United States. He also told us that 
the benefit which we of the United States would derive 
from that intercourse at first would be only the good that 
comes from making friends. We were satisfied with 
that good, but already we see how it also leads to and 
embraces the sphere of trade interests. 

The educational value of gatherings such as this, where 
commercial expansion may be discussed in all its aspects, 
is very great. Let me candidly confess that in the past 
we have been too ignorant of our southern neighbors, 
their vast undeveloped resources and the measures they 
have been taking to open themselves to the world. 

Happily that ignorance is disappearing. The mists 
began to clear away when, in 1889, James G. Blaine 
seriously initiated a Pan-American commercial policy. 
They were further dissipated when my distinguished 
predecessor made his memorable trip around South 
America. The cordiality of the welcome given him by 
our neighbors to the south is yet fresh in our memories. 
This journey, supplemented by subsequent visits on his 
part to other Latin-American countries, promoted a 
better understanding on their part of our commercial 
aims and expectations. It had even a greater influence 
on the people of the United States in educating them in 
regard to Latin America, its institutions, the policies of 
its statesmen and the opportunities for the investment of 
capital and the promotion of general trade. 

The moral forces of commerce, the pacific influence of 
trade, should be the foundation of the commercial policy 
of the representatives of the Western Hemisphere. The 
energies of production and consumption cannot better 
be conserved than on such a basis. The diplomacy of 
commerce cannot better be employed than in fertilizing 
and making productive the aspirations that within the 
last quarter of a century have germinated. From our 
own viewpoint, here on the northern continent, surveying 
the whole field of Latin-American commerce, we are 
struck with an economic fact which must govern our 
mutual relations. The trade currents which flow between 
the United States and its Latin-American neighbors 
should be north and south. The historic trade routes 
are along lines of latitude rather than longitude. There 
is profit for all of us in following the natural lines of least 
geographic resistance. In the trend of trade on this 
hemisphere the temperate and the tropical regions are 
mutually dependent each on the other. We have abun- 
dance of raw material fabricated into finished products 
which our southern neighbors want. They have certain 
products which are essential elements in our food con- 
sumption. Some surplus food products we also have for 
them. This is a good basis for mutual exchange. 

If I were to note the most marked development in our 
own commercial policy within the last few years as re- 
lates to our Latin-American neighbors, I should place 
first, not the general commercial exchange of commodities, 
though that is of great importance, but the awakening of 
our own people to the opportunities for the investment 
of capital. We have reached the stage in our own na- 
tional development where our capital, never timorous 
when the opportunities are commensurate with the effort, 
looks to the south. What we did for the development 
of the mines and the railway system of Mexico with abun- 
dantly satisfactory returns to ourselves and with equal 
advantage to our neighbors across the Rio Grande, we 



